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Thirty-first Annual Report. 


It is impossible to convey in adequate terms the sense of loss 
felt by the Council in the passing on May 20th last of their 
beloved colleague, Mr. William Buttars Shaw, F.R.Hist.S, 
F.S.A., Scot. So greatly had he impressed his personality, with 
its enthusiasm, knowledge and activity, on the work of the 
Society, that it was sometimes remarked in jest that the Council 
was practically the Board of W. B. Shaw, Unlimited. The 


following minute was adopted by a standing vote on October 
27th :-— 


“The death of Mr..W. B. Shaw came as a personal shock 
to every member of the Council, although his long illness 
and enforced absence and isolation from the work of the 
Society had in some measure prepared them for the end. 
They desire to place on record their deep sense of loss in his 
passing, their grateful appreciation of his monumental work 
in building up the Society from its early days, their admira- 
tion for the enthusiasm, energy, and generosity devoted to 
the assembling of the library which bears his name, and their 
personal affection for the man himself. He will not be 
forgotten so long as the annals of our Church remain, and 
his memory is an inspiration to all who endeavour to main- 
tain and develop the work of the Society with which he was 
so long and so intimately associated, and which he loved so 
well.” 

Another serious loss was sustained in October last in the death 
of the Rev. Philip O. Williams, whose help and comradeship over 
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a period of many years have been of the greatest value to his 
fellow members on the Council. The loss of his sympathetic 
counsel, wide historical knowledge and practical help leaves a 
serious blank in our list of expert supporters. 

We record with much satisfaction the acceptance by Mr. W. 
H. Bishop, of Southampton, of the office of Treasurer; and he 
has already given evidence of his efficient handling of the 
Society’s finances. We also extend a hearty welcome to three 
new members of Council elected at the last Annual Meeting, 
Miss E. R. Mackay, B.A., Mr. R. S. McMinn, B.A., and the 
Rev. J. T. Gillespie, M.A. 

The celebration of the Centenary of the Westminster Assembly 
passed off most successfully on the lines indicated in our last 
report. The exhibition arranged at the Church House during 
the June Committee week attracted considerable interest, as did 
Dr. Carruthers’ admirable pamphlet. The visit to the Jerusalem 
Chamber in Westminster Abbey on the afternoon of July Ist 
(the actual 300th anniversary of the meeting) was most enjoyable 
and stimulating; and we had the advantage not only of an able 
and vivid address from Prof. R. D. Whitehorn, but of cordial 
speeches from the Right Rev. the Dean of Westminster, and the 
Lord Chancellor, the Right Hon. Viscount Simon. 

We are greatly indebted to the generous co-operation of the 
Presbyterian Historical Society (of America) for the issue of 
Dr. Carruthers’ masterly volume, “ The Everyday Work of the 
Westminster Assembly,” which made its timely appearance 
thanks to being printed in America, as printing in England was 
rendered impossible by war conditions. The book has been 
warmly received on both sides of the Atlantic, and, apart from its 
value as a contribution to historical literature, its reception 
should cost the Society’s Research Monograph Fund little or 
nothing in the long run. 

The Council felt great regret that just when he had put his 
hand to the work, Mr. Macleod Black was prevented by sudden 
illness from completing the task for which he had been selected, 
of preparing a pamphlet about the 1844 Centenary. 

The arrears of work in Library and Museum are being slowly 
but steadily overtaken by Miss Kelley and Dr. Carruthers; but 
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the help of other workers would be welcomed. It is at present 
impossible to get binding done, and there is a very large amount 


accumulating, for which the Reserve Fund will need to be heavily 
drawn upon. 


Owing to the distractions of the time and the attractions of the 
salvage campaign, much interesting historical material is 
disappearing. The Council pleads for the preservation of all such 
material, however seemingly ephemeral and trivial. 


The Council is grateful to the Assembly for its grants of £50 
and £100, which render possible the adequate continuance of its 
activities on behalf of the Church. Though at present curtailed, 
it is hoped that when more favourable conditions arrive, these 
may be appreciably greater. 


J. Hay Coxrican, President. 
K. Macteop Brack, Secretary. 
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1844-1944. 


* “One hundred years ago, in April, 1844, English Presbyterians 
made a great venture of faith and courage, in declaring them- 
selves an independent and self-governing church .... Having 
made the decision, they promptly set about establishing the 
essential activities of such a church—a Home Mission, a College, 
and a Foreign Mission.” So writes Dr. Carruthers in a 
pamphlet, to which attention is called on another page of this 
Journal. The new beginning that was made in 1844 had a back- 
ground complicated by the political and ecclesiastical history of 
England and Scotland since the Reformation. The century that 
has since elapsed has also brought questions of relationship to 
other churches, with one great landmark in 1876, when ‘the 
Presbyterian Church of England’ united into one ‘the Presby- 
terian Church in England’ (the church of 1844) and the English 
Synod of the United Presbyterian Church. Faith and courage 
have been needed all the way, as they still are to-day: but by 
God’s good grace they have not been lacking. Because our 
church believes in itself, it has been enabled to contribute in a 
distinctive way to the total Christian life of England. Because 
our church is in sisterly relations with churches of our order in 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales, there has been mutual influence 
from our contacts with them. Because it belongs, as an inde- 
pendent and self-governing church, to the family of “ Reformed 
Churches holding the Presbyterian system” throughout the 
world, it has always been conscious of the world-wide unity of 
those who love the Lord in sincerity. A Home Mission, a 
responsibility in the furtherance of the Gospel in England: a 
College, a responsibility in devout and open-minded study; a 
Foreign Mission, a responsibility in the founding of the Christian 
church throughout the world—these were undertaken a hundred 
years ago. As the church looks forward to-day, it will do well 
to remember the words of Lord Tweedsmuir, an Elder of a sister 
church : “ To tackle the future you must have a firm grip of the 
past.” 


R.D.W. 





William Buttars Shaw, 


F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. (Scor.). 


The passing of Mr. W. B. Shaw on the 20th May, 1943, at the 
age of 68, was a loss of the first magnitude to the Presbyterian 
Historical Society of England. The indebtedness of the Society 
to him, both in the early days and through the subsequent years, 
cannot be calculated. His enthusiasm as Curator and Librarian 
was a constant source of inspiration to those who were associated 
with him on the Society’s Council. 

Even before the formation of the Historical Society, Mr. Shaw 
had shown himself an expert in the sphere of English Presby- 
terian history. His book, “The Story of Presbyterianism in 
Wigan,” was published in 1912, and has been called “a model 
local history.” It is full of interesting information, and is the 
fruit of much research, and it foreshadows that minute attention 
to detail which was afterwards to characterise all its author’s 
work for the Society. 

The Presbyterian Historical Society of England was founded 
on March 19th, 1913, and the first number of its Journal 
appeared a year later. It is interesting to find in that first number 
a reference to “ Mr. W. B. Shaw, of Manchester, who has been 
one of the Society’s largest donors and also one of its most 
enthusiastic helpers”; and another reference to his “ enthusiastic 
and unflagging help.” Those words could have been written at 
any time during the Society’s history. 

In the 1918 Journal we are told of Mr. Shaw’s appointment 
“ to the new office of Curator of the Museum, his qualification for 
the office being as undoubted as the eminent and ungrudging 
services he has rendered to the Society.” We are also informed 
of his admission to a Fellowship of the Society of Antiquaries 
(Scotland). He was already a Fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society. Five years later, in 1923, he appears for the first time 
in the list of Members of our Society’s Council as “ Curator of 
Museum and Librarian.” 

Mr. Shaw was a most indefatigable collector for both the 
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Museum and the Library, and one will always remember the pride 
and joy with which he would report newly acquired treasures at 
Council Meetings. He regarded nothing that had any bearing on 
the life and work of our Congregations as too small or unim- 
portant to be added to the Society’s archives and collections, and 
future research workers will owe much to the zeal with which he 
accumulated material. His correspondence, too, must have been 
enormous, especially when he was seeking information for the 
“Fasti,” which from time to time were published in the 
Journal. The writer was privileged, after his death, to go over 
his papers with Dr. Carruthers, and ventures to say that no one 
who had not that experience could form any conception of the 
magnitude of his work for the Society. But for him it was a 
labour of love; his “ hobby ”—and much more than a hobby—and 
his enthusiasm kept him from tiring. 

The Society honoured him—and itselfi—by recommending to 
the General Assembly held in Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1939 
that the Library should henceforth be known as the “ W. B. 
Shaw Library.” With characteristic modesty Mr. Shaw had 
previously intimated, when the suggestion was made in the 
Council, that he did not wish such a step to be taken, but that 
was only to be expected, and the Society felt constrained to pro- 
ceed with the proposal. The Assembly approved the following 
Minute: “Recognising that the Library of the Historical 
Society owes its value, if not even its existence, to the enthusiasm, 
unremitting toil and large generosity of Mr. W. B. Shaw, the 
Assembly decides that it shall be known in his honour as the 
“W. B. Shaw Library.’” 

Brief mention should also be made of other aspects of Mr. 
Shaw’s work for the Church. The book already referred to is 
sufficient indication of his early connection with and interest in 
our Church at Wigan. On moving to Manchester he worshipped 
first at Grosvenor Square Church, and then at Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy. He was ordained an Elder at Chorlton, and served that 
Congregation as Session Clerk from 1911 to 1917. His high 
conception of the duties of a Session Clerk, and the fruit of his 
own experience, are to be found in a pamphlet on “ The Session 
Clerk, his Functions and Duties,” published in 1931. This con- 
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sisted of a Paper which he read to the Presbytery of Manchester 
Office Bearers’ Association in March, 1931, and was published at 
the request of the Association. Later he transferred his member- 
ship to Sale, and was.a member of the Sale Session from 1919 
until his death. He was an invaluable member of the Manchester 
Presbytery, being for many years Convener of its Law Com- 
mittee, and Editor of its “ Year Book.” He was also President, 
and one of the founders, of the Office Bearers’ Association. 

Thus, while so keenly interested in the past of our Church, 
William Buttars Shaw was always alive to its present needs, and 
served it faithfully in many capacities, to the glory of Christ, 
his Lord and Friend. 


FJ.S. 
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English Presbyterians and the Church 
of Scotland, 1833-1843. 


By S. W. CarruTuHErS, M.D., Ph.D. 


The Presbyterian Church of England, formed in 1836, was a 
mingling of two streams, the old native Presbyterianism of 
England (which, however, had come to be largely dependent on 
Scotland for its ministers) and the Scottish churches, other thaa 
those of Secession and Relief origin, situated in England. 
Naturally there were varied shades of opinion on the subject of 
closer relations with the Church of Scotland, but strong ties 
existed, and for a small community there seemed to be advantages 
in becoming an integral part of the Church of Scotland. 

There had been an abortive attempt in 1826 to form a Synod 
in England, and the question arose shortly thereafter. (It was, 
in a sense, the revival of a forgotten question, for seventy years 
earlier a petition from the Presbytery of London for representa- 
tion in the Scottish General Assembly had been turned down by 
that court.) In 1831 the Synod lapsed, but in 1833 four Presby- 
teries, those of London, Lancashire, the North-West, and 
Newcastle, had presented memorials to the Scottish Assembly, 
asking for recognition. (The report of Assembly mentions only 
the London one.) These Presbyteries contained in all some 35 
congregations, of which about two-thirds were of Scottish origin. 
Until this time, while the Scottish Church had undertaken to 
discipline her licentiates who had been ordained or inducted to 
pastorates in England (as in the case of Edward Irving) it had 
taken no supervision either of congregations or of Presbyteries. 

The application was received “in the most kindly and parental 
spirit’; the Assembly, “anxious to promote the comfort and 
interests of their brethren in London, as far as in their power,” 
appointed a Committee of twenty-five members, with Dr. 
Chalmers as convener. It is of interest that Dr. Henry Duncan, 
of Ruthwell, several of whose descendants have given, and are 
giving, fine service to our Church, took an interest in the question 
from the first. He told the Assembly that there were 270 
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Socinian congregations in England, of which 170 had originally 
been orthodox, and he expressed the conviction that had they 
been recognised by the Church of Scotland they would still have 
been orthodox. Mr. McNaughton, of Paisley, and Mr. Clugston, 
of Forfar, spoke in favour of the proposal. 

In 1834 the report of the Committee, given in by Dr. Duncan 
on behalf of Dr. Chalmers, recommended that, on these Presby- 
teries “ giving a written obligation that they would submit them- 
selves in all matters to the authority of the General Assembly,” 
that body should be their supreme judicatory, they having the 
right of reference and appeal to it, and also “that they should 
be empowered to send each a minister and an elder as corres- 
ponding members, but that these should have no vote in the 
house.” A division of opinion in the Assembly at once became 
evident; the report of the Committee was not sustained, on the 
ground of its being unconstitutional, but on the other hand the 
Committee was re-appointed to consider the matter, “for the 
purpose of extending to the members of the Presbyteries in 
England the most cordial support and countenance of this 
Church.” The English Presbyterian Declaration of Independence 
in 1844 records that the Scottish General Assembly “ solemnly 
declared that being an Established Church she neither did 
possess legally, nor could she constitutionally exercise, ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction in England.” 

In 1835 Dr. Macfarlane gave in the report. By this time the 
question was arousing interest, and overtures had come from 
some Scottish Presbyteries. A deputation had also come from 
the Lancashire Presbytery, namely Dr. Hugh Ralph, of Oldham 
Street, Liverpool, and Mr. Alexaftder Munro, of St. Peter’s 
Square, Manchester. Dr. Ralph said that lack of connection 
placed the English congregations in an unfavourable light; they 
were in danger of being confounded with English Dissenters. 
The Church of England would “ rejoice that persons who held in 
common with them the principles of establishment may do so in a 
more favourable position.” They knew that they had the 
sympathy of the General Assembly, but they wished to have it 
expressed in act; indeed, to have sympathy without act, he said, 
“would just imply our inferiority.” The English congregations 
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were “respectable in character and in worldly circumstances,” 
and he ended by asking the Assembly to “extricate us from the 
mass of sects with which we may be confounded.” (This, of 
course, referred more especially to the Socinians calling them- 
selves “ English Presbyterians.”) 

Mr. Munro said that the Scotsmen and their children in 
England were more than 200,000, and 30,000 of them were in 
and around Liverpool and Manchester. To supply them with 
ordinances there had been “acts of private munificence which 
emulate, if they do not surpass, the noble benefactions of the 
noblest contributors to your own church extension scheme.” The 
Presbytery of Lancashire had been regularly constituted, and 
adhered to the Scottish standards; the temporalities of their 
Churches had been legally secured; schools and libraries had been 
established. They asked “that what had been done might be 
completed,” that they might “ no longer be confounded with sects 
which wear your Presbyterian name,” but might be “the 
commissioned banner-bearers of the truth as it is found in the 
Church of Scotland.” He proceeded with an eloquent appeal for 
action. Their Churches had been reduced to a state of 
Independency, “having all its disadvantages without any of its 
supposed benefits.” The best friends of the Church of Scotland 
had been alienated, “ some to the ranks of your bitterest enemies ” 
(meaning the advocates of disestablishment), “others to the 
ranks of those who are hostile to all religion”; thousands were 
lapsing. He then dealt with the alleged constitutional difficulty, 
whose existence he did not admit. ‘“‘ The law gives you a right 
to temporal support here, but surely it does not for this hinder 
you from giving spiritual support to your ministers there.” Such 
a bargain would be worse than that of Esau, but it did not exist 
in the Treaty of Union, nor in the records either of Parliament 
or of Assembly. His peroration was received with great applause. 

The report recommended the several Presbyteries in England 
to “form themselves into one or more Synods as they may see 
fit; assuring the said Presbyteries that as soon as the measure 
recommended shall be carried into execution on principles in 
accordance with the constitution and laws of the Church of 
Scotland, the General Assembly will enter into such communica- 
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tion with them as may distinctly mark their recognition of them 
as a branch of this Church, and will otherwise promote their 
interests by all lawful means within their power.” This sounded 
decidedly encouraging, but a careful perusal of it indicates that 
it is an extremely cautious deliverance; and indeed it had of 
necessity to be so, for there was a cleavage of opinion, openly 
manifested later on, in the Committee itself. The Assembly 
appointed the Committee “ to continue their correspondence with 
the Presbyterian brethren in England,” and to consider whether 
“the difficulties which stand in the way of a connection” could 
be removed. 

In June, 1835, that Committee recorded its opinion that Presby- 
teries “whose trust deeds secured their continuance in the 
doctrine, worship and discipline of the Church of Scotland” 
should, when formed into Synods, “ be received into connection 
with the Church.” 

Next year (1836) there was an overture from the Presbytery 
of Dunoon, astutely including not only England, but also “ the 
Colonies, especially British America,” and asking for their speedy 
reception into “ full union.” The Presbyteries of Lancashire and 
of the North-West had been formed into a Synod “ in accordance 
with the recommendation of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland”; Dr. Ralph and Mr. Munro appeared before the 
Committee, with the minutes of the first meeting, which instructed 
them “to procure, if possible, a settlement as to the form and 
nature of the connection which has already been promised,” and 
(according to a correspondent in “Christian Instructor” in 
August, 1938, whom I conjecture to have been Mr. Munro), “ the 
greatest expectations were entertained that something satisfactory 
would be done.” For the Committee reported that this action of 
the English brethren had “ removed the chief difficulties.” The 
report, given in by Dr. Duncan, recommended that the General 
Assembly should “ distinctly recognise these Churches as a Branch 
of this Church with such representation in the Assembly as may 
appear most expedient.” Three members of the Committee, Dr. 
Cook, Dr. McFarlane and the Procurator, had disapproved of the 
latter recommendation ; they dissented and spoke against it in the 
Assembly. Dr. Cook, of Laurencekirk, was also emphatic, saying 
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that they would have difficulty in maintaining sound doctrine in 
England, and it would mean a great accumulation of business; 
moreover it would be an “encroachment on a_ sister 
establishment.” Dr. Cook said that such a step would 
be equivalent to establishing two Churches in England, and “a 
violation of the duty they owed to the State.” He was supported 
by Principal Macfarlane. 

Captain Gordon moved the adoption of the report, and 
emphasised the promise made that if the English brethren 
formed themselves into a Synod they would be received into 
connection with the Church of Scotland. He was seconded by 
Dr. Wallace Duncan, of Cleish. Mr. Dunlop tried to save the 
situation by a non-committal proposal that the General Assembly 
should receive suggestions from the Synods and make suggestions 
to them “by commissioners or otherwise.” Mr. Beith, of 
Glenelg, called attention to the fact that it was asserted in England 
that the Church of Scotland held Unitarian doctrines, and that 
this should be disproved. Moreover, the Presbyterians in 
England “ should not be looked upon as Dissenters.” 

Lord Moncrieff spoke strongly against the motion. The case 
of India, which had been quoted, was not a parallel; “that was 
done at the same moment as the Episcopal Establishment was sent 
there.” After some confusion, from several members attempting 
to speak, pressure was put upon Captain Gordon to withdraw 
for the sake of unanimity, and he reluctantly agreed. 

The official finding “ recognised the said Synod as a Branch 
of the Church of Scotland to the effect of receiving their mem- 
bers into ministerial communion,” and expressed willingness to 
receive communications from the Synod and aid them with 
counsel if required. The Committee was not re-appointed, and 
“the privilege of being vitally connected with the Church of 
Scotland by representation being thus virtually refused,” the 
English Synod dropped the matter for a time. 

But by 1837 the subject was receiving considerable attention 
in Scotland; there were overtures from the Presbyteries of 
Dunblane, and of Paisley, and from the Synods of Aberdeen, and 
of Lothian and Tweeddale, more or less explicitly desiring a full 
connection. An interesting statement was made by Dr. Brunton, 
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the convener of the India Mission Committee, namely that the 
Presbytery of London had contributed £700 to its funds. 

In May, 1838, the Lancashire Presbytery printed and circu- 
lated a historical statement (6 pp.) and a discussion (6 pp.) of the 
question, “Ought the Synod of the Scottish Church” (no such 
title had at that time been adopted) “to have its Presbyteries 
represented in the General Assembly?” This recapitulated the 
arguments adduced by the English deputations; it gave a decided 
refusal to any connection without representation in the General 
Assembly ; and it answered objections: (1) The Anglican clergy 
would object. No, many of them were friendly, and in any case 
they had no right to object; (2) The Church of Scotland can have 
no vital connection with those outside Scotland. But it was the 
Church of Christ as well as the Church of Scotland; no civil law 
or ecclesiastical finding forbade this; in 1821, by a large majority, 
the General Assembly had sustained members’ commissions from 
India, and had claimed full power of extending branches of the 
Church “to parts beyond the realm”; (3) What other Estab- 
lished Churches do such a thing? “All other established 
Churches do this freely and readily.” The West Indies used to 
be under the Bishop of London, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury had sent his commands and directions to the clergy of the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland; (4) You will alarm the Govern- 
ment in some undefined way. The need for asserting spiritual 
independence is urgent; the more members the Church of Scot- 
land has in all parts, the greater her influence. The supposed 
danger is quite unspecified; (5) What guarantee has the Church 
of Scotland for the permanence and obedience of these English 
Presbyteries? The same that it used to have for its own chapels 
of ease; also the trust deeds. And the connection itself would 
help permanency; moreover any congregation could be removed 
from the roll, and trials for heresy would be regularised. 

This document had been printed before the General Assembly 
of 1836, so a postscript (4 pp.) was added, answering other 
objections. (1) The Church in England would have no power to 
enforce her decisions. But she has the same power as the Church 
of Scotland had over chapels of ease, and as a matter of fact no 
difficulty has arisen; (2) The extended jurisdiction of the Church 
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of Rome is no pattern for the Church of Scotland. Yet the 
children of darkness are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light; (3) There would be too great an addition to 
the business of the General Assembly. This is an argument 
against Church extension in Scotland, but the 200 congregations 
added in recent years have not had such an effect; (4) The Act 
of 1592 forbids it. Answered by a challenge to produce any such 
clause; (5) The Presbyteries are too far away. Most of them 
are nearer to Edinburgh than half the Scottish Presbyteries, and 
communication is better; (6) English ministers and elders do not 
know what is going on in Scotland. But cases are decided on 
evidence, not on hearsay; (7) It is absurd that the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland “ should be the nucleus and 
resort of Presbyterian ministers from all parts of the world.” 
Experience shows that Churches desire to remain in union, 
“while yet they are few and feeble,’ but when they become 
numerous and strong they seek independence. 

Also in May, 1838, the question was discussed in a letter to 
the “Christian Instructor,” signed “A Scotch Presbyterian in 
England,” evidently by the Rev. Alexander Munro, of Man- 
chester. He remarked that it is said that “the only thing the 
Church of Scotland has done for us is, whenever she had a 
scheme on foot which requires money, she dispatches a deputa- 
tion toe canvas for subscriptions. But the moment we solicit any 
return, or right, or privilege, she pretends that there are insuper- 
able barriers in the way, and we are put off with fair words.” 
Whether true or not, he added, this was the general feeling. The 
Church of Scotland was in fault in three respects; she did not 
instruct her people in Presbyterian principles, and so men who 
came to England lapsed into “Prelacy, Methodism, Indepen- 
dentism, and other isms not so good.” She also shewed more 
sympathy with the Church of England and the Church of Ireland 
than with her own diaspora; and she did not give letters of intro- 
duction to young inexperienced men who came to settle in 
England. Year after year the General Assembly treated them, 
“it may be with courtesy, but certainly with little love.” The 
Church of England declared that she wished the Church of 
Scotland to meet her, “ but not one step will she take to accom- 
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plish the union”; let the Church of Scotland maintain her own 
principles. He ended by saying that, though he wrote without 
consultation with his brethren, he knew that his opinions were 
very generally held. In a note the Editor expressed sympathy, 
and added, “It is a matter of wonder to us that those who hold 
what they call the spiritual independence of the Church should 
at the same time grant to the civil power the right to limit that 
independence within the limits of Scotland.” 


At its second meeting (May, 1838) the English Synod resolved 
that “ while grateful for the privilege conferred, they yet deplore 
that the privilege of being vitally connected by representation is 
rigidly refused,” and “therefore resolve stedfastly to prosecute 
their claim of closer union.” 


In August, 1838, there appeared another letter, and this time 
the Editor of the “ Christian Instructor” appended a two-page 
discussion, strongly in favour of the English claim. Many, he 
said, had questioned the establishment principle when they saw 


“a Christian Church refusing to exercise control over a con- 
siderable body of its own ministers and members, simply because 
it is an established Church,” and on returning to Scotland these 
people had “ cast the whole weight of their influence and of their 
acquired fortune into the scale against the Church of Scotland.” 
An organic union would prevent buildings from being alienated, 
would distinguish orthodox Presbyterians from Socinians, and 
would “tend greatly to secure an enlarged liberality on the part 
of wealthy Scotsmen in England to the four great schemes of 
the Church.” Any less recognition would imply an inferior 
status for the ministers in England, and would lessen interest in 
the home and foreign missions of the Church of Scotland. They 
were not being asked to bestow a civil establishment on the 
congregations in England, nor indeed could they do so; the 
connection would be merely spiritual, as in the cases of Campvere 
and Darien. He contrasted the success of the lawsuit about the 
Associate Chapel in Moorfields with “ all the difficulties, and all 
the vexations, and all the expense of the Woolwich case.” “ As 
the case has hitherto stood, licentiates of our Church may gu 
over to Socinianism, or their congregations, in the case of a 
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vacancy, may elect a Socinian successor, and things go on as 
before. There is no redress.” 

In 1838 there were three proposals as to the name of the 
English Church, in each of which the Church of Scotland was 
mentioned. One was “ The English Synod of the Church of 
Scotland”; another “The Synod in England in connection with 
the Church of Scotland.” The third, which was carried by a 
large majority, was “ The Synod of the Presbyterian Church in 
England in connection with the Church of Scotland.” It was 
thus made evident that the majority of the members wished it to 
be an individual body, something more than a mere portion of the 
Church of Scotland. Yet their minds were still in some con- 
fusion, for they still asked for “incorporated union and the 
privilege of representation,” only the Rev. Hugh Campbell 
objecting that such a connection would be “injurious to this 
Church to accept.” The Scottish Assembly had sent Dr. 
Candlish, of St. George’s, Edinburgh, and Mr. Alex Dunlop to 
explain the position, which they did in a “ lucid, affectionate and 
able manner ”; the important point was that ministers, preachers 
and elders connecting themselves with the Presbyterian Church 
in England were to be entirely under its jurisdiction, without any 
right of appeal. 

Overtures on the subject came to the General Assembly of 1839 
from the Presbytery of Annan, and from the Synods of Perth 
and Stirling, Glasgow and Ayr, Angus and Mearns, and Moray. 
They recapitulated many of the arguments, emphasising the 
promise made in 1835. Most of them were cautious not to 
specify too minutely the details of the desired relationship, but 
one of them definitely asked for voting power for the English 
brethren, and another as definitely that it should not be given. 

There was also a petition from the Synod in England, which 
now comprised the Presbyteries of the North-West of England, 
Lancashire, London, and Newcastle. It was signed by Charles 
Thomson (Moderator), Alexander Munro (Clerk), William 
Hamilton (Elder), Hugh Ralph, D.D., and James R. Brown, 
D.D.; it asked that two ministers and two elders should be 
received with full rights as members of the General Assembly. 
Four of the signatories were heard at the bar, and to a large 
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extent used the old arguments. Dr. Brown made much of the 
lack of proper disciplinary powers in England and its evil 
results; and of the residence in London for a large part of the 
year of the Scottish peers and Members of Parliament. The 
action now asked for was not aggressive, it was remedial, for it 
should have been taken at the Union of 1707. It “ would remove 
objections which eminent ministers have to continuing in the 
Metropolis.” Dr. Ralph said “the case is a simple one,” “we 
only want some external badge held out to the people that are in 
connection with you.” Mr. William Hamilton (an elder from 
Regent Square) pled the cause of “the many young men who 
from year to year were sent from Scotland,” “ without an intro- 
duction to connect them with any of the Scottish clergymen 
settled there,” with the result that “too frequently they cast 
off all restraints of religion altogether.” The Rev. Alex. Munro 
argued the constitutional question. 


The Rev. Mr. Cupples, of Stirling, moved that the petition be 
complied with. He said that “any minister of a considerable 
parish ” must know of such cases as Mr. Hamilton had referred 
to, and asked why the Church should not try to promote “ that 
which we consider to be the best form of discipline and govern- 
ment and worship.” The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Hutcheson, W.S., and there were cries of “ Agree, agree.” 


Mr. Paul, of Tullynessle, opposed; while expressing great 
sympathy, he said “ they must throw all those feelings out of the 
question.” It was a constitutional point, and they would offend 
their sister Establishment; without an Act of Parliament it could 
not be granted. Dr. Laird told that “ from a conversation which 
a particular friend of his own had lately with the Bishop of 
London, such an interference would meet with the most strenuous 
opposition.” Mr. Dunlop did not see that such action would 
help the English Presbyterians. The Church of Scotland should 
look after the needs of legislators by having a Scottish Chapel 
Royal in London, but “the great mass of the Presbyterian body 
in England” must be by law Dissenters. He moved a long and 
complicated resolution of sympathy, offering frequent communi- 
cation by deputations, and instructing the General Assembly to 
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take up any cases of their ministers and licentiates in England 
which required discipline. 

Mr. Clark, of Inverness, could not see any reason for jealousy 
on the part of the Church of England, when they would be only 
looking after their own members. Dr. Muir felt it on his 
conscience to express his sympathy; “there was not a single 
member of the Church of Scotland who would not go to the 
utmost limit of their power for the purpose of shewing them the 
interest we take in the Presbyterians in England, and giving 
them the sanction of a connection with the Church of Scotland.” 
He supported Mr. Dunlop’s motion, and envisaged a committee of 
General Assembly appointed each year to communicate with the 
English deputation, “to solve doubts, and give and receive 
advice.” 

Prof. Brown, of Aberdeen, thought that “ the maintenance of 
an interchange of Christian kindness and of pulpit good offices ” 
was better than the plan suggested. Dr. Cook said that they had 
not the power to grant the request; the cases of Campvere and 
the Colonies were not parallel ones. He thought that Mr. 
Dunlop’s motion should be sent to Presbyteries under the Barrier 
Act. (This suggestion, at one and the same moment, both magni- 
fied the importance of the small concession proposed, and secured 
a possibility of its being rejected.) 

Dr. Burns supported the original motion. The English Pres- 
byterians were “not so foolish” as to ask them to establish 
Presbyterianism south of the border: representation in the 
General Assembly was a purely ecclesiastical act, and it had often 
been fixed and altered by the Assembly. “Mr. Dunlop had 
sketched a fine Utopia, and Dr. Cook had tried to lick it into 
shape.” (Laughter.) He told of church extension in Liverpool 
and elsewhere, and said that if English Presbyterianism were 
“stunted in growth and slender in her make” it was because 
“you have not nourished her and sustained her as you ought to 
have done.” The votes of the members from India had never 
been challenged in any court of law. 

Dr. Cook’s motion to send down to Presbyteries was lost, 105 
for and 150 against; then Mr. Dunlop’s motion was carried, 199 
for it, and 62 for Mr. Cupples’. 
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The “Christian Instructor,” which gave a very full report, 
added a note that “our brethren in the south have got on a step,” 
and gave the shrewd suggestion that the English Synod should 
accord to the Scottish Assembly the privilege denied to it, of a 
limited number of members having both seats and votes. The 
friendly interest of that journal is shewn also by the fact that in 
the number issued before the General Assembly (May, 1839) it 
gave first place, in six and a half pages of large type, to a letter 
written the previous October by “A Scotch Presbyterian in 
England” (probably Mr. Munro). He repeated most of the 
arguments already used, grouping them under two points: The 
Church of Scotland is a Church of Christ, and therefore (1) not 
geographically limited, and (2) independent of the civil power. 
He refers with commendation to the paper issued by the Lanca- 
shire Presbytery, of which an account was given above. 

The Synod of 1840 accepted “ with gratitude the offer con- 
tained in the deliverance of the Assembly,” whose full bearings 
had been explained by Dr. Candlish and Mr. Alex. Dunlop, the 
deputies sent in accordance with that decision. 

The Rev. Hugh Campbell’s personal opinion had been “ that it 
would be unconstitutional for the Church of Scotland to grant, 
and injurious to this Church to accept the union prayed for.” In 
his “ Historical Introduction” to the Synod Minutes he states 
that between 1835 and 1839 there had gradually come to be “ but 
one opinion upon the impolicy of placing a Church like the 
English Presbyterian Church (even were it constitutional to do 
SO) in a position subject to a foreign Church.” 

The rebuff was decisive: no further advances were made, 
though deputations were exchanged till 1842. In 1843 the 
English Synod instructed its deputies not to attend the Church 
of Scotland Assembly if the Disruption took place ; and it was not 
till two generations had passed that deputies were once more 
exchanged, and the Churches then recognised each other in their 
true relation as sister Churches and not as mother and daughter. 
The few congregations which retained connection with the 
Church of Scotland after the Disruption were for a similar 
period denied any representation in its courts, but at length 
received the favour once so eagerly asked for. 





Presbyteriana. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH BIBLE DICTIONARY 


In 1612, the first edition of a Bible “ Dictionarie” in English 
was published. Its author was Thomas Wilson (1563-1622), 
Minister of St. George the Martyr, Canterbury. The work was 
dedicated to three divines, Henry Robinson, Gervase Babington 
and Thomas Nevile. Robinson (Bishop of Carlisle) had been 
Provost of Queen’s, Oxford, and, “under God,” had given 
generous support to Wilson about the time of his matriculation. 
Babington (Bishop of several dioceses in succession) was a friend, 
“long before and since he was advanced to his first See” 
(Llandaff, 1591). Nevile was Dean of Canterbury in 1611, but 
had been Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Like many divines of that period, Wilson was a Conformist of 
Protestant principles, in sympathy with Puritan ideals; although 
not adopting all those ideas. For 36 years he was parish minister 
of St. George’s, preaching several times a week (a Puritan prac- 
tice), and on several occasions was reported to Archbishop Abbot 
for non-conformity. The “ Dictionarie” passed through eight 
editions within 50 years. Wilson drew attention to works of a 
similar kind by Matthias Flaccius Ilyricus and Augustin Marlorat, 
two Frenchmen, well-known on the Continent, but states he had 
not consulted these, “ until I had well done this work.” The 
reference is to the “Clavis Sacre Scripture” of the former 
scholar, and to the “ Totius Canonicae Scripturae in locos com- 
munes,” etc., of the latter. 


The article in D.N.B. gives particulars of the editions of 
Wilson’s work. It was written by Rev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D., 
Minister of the Presbyterian Church of England at the Union of 
1876; an ardent student of the Puritan period. One of the editions 
had an engraved portrait of Wilson, by Cross. From Horace 
Walpole’s Catalogue of Engravings (1798 edn. of Walpole’s 
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works. vol. iv, p. 39), we learn that Thomas Cross engraved the 
portraits of a number of divines from the year 1646 onward. 


The following remarks are based upon the third edition of the 
work, the title being “ A Christian Dictionary,” London, printed 
by William Jaggard, 1622. A copy of this edition has been 
presented recently to the library of our Society. 


Apart from the historical fact that Wilson was the first author 
of a Bible Dictionary in the English language, the work abounds 
in curious and interesting information. Wilson gives no indica- 
tion that his work was adjunct to the Authorised Version, about 
to make its public appearance, but Dr. Roger Fenton, one of the 
A.V. translators, contributed a short preface to the dictionary, 
declaring that Wilson had not built upon any other man’s founda- 
tion. The work is a mirror of knowledge regarding difficulties 
of an ordinary reader of Scripture (those were days when the 
Bible was a treasure and, sometimes, an heirloom in many house- 
holds) who on account of different translations and different 
interpretations must have been sorely perplexed at times. This 
is illustrated by a page of rhyme (not composed by Wilson), a 
portion of which we quote, which should be of topical interest 
to advocates of Basic English :— 

“Our English tongue from many tongues, a snatch and smack hath taken, 
As Englishmen from foreign men their coats and suits have shapen. 


Some words from France and some from Greeks; more from the Latins 
flow. 

Some new, some dark, some plain; some hard and strange to know. 

Some, to some place give light, some darken much some Text, 

Some, general in the first place, some special in the next, 

Some, properly found in this clause, improperly in that. 

What some words sound thou know’st right well; some, sound thou know’st 
not what. 

So, oft times thou leav’st off to read and search the Holy Scriptures, 

Because thou understand’st not words which hide their heavenly treasures ; 

But—lay this book on thy left hand, and Bible on thy right, 

When doubt ariseth from a word, on Book straight cast thy sight.” 


Wilson’s work is what it professed to be—a dictionary; not, 
as Dr. Grosart designated it, a concordance. The popularity of 
the “ Geneva” Bible, with its aggressive marginal notes and the 
modified editions under the editorship of Laurence Tomson, were 
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the source of confused thinking among readers of Scripture, 
arising partly through mis-translations and partly through variety 
of interpretation. A good instance of this was the Apocalypse. 
The Tomson editions had used the text of Beza, and the marginal 
notes of Francis Junius. The Geneva translators had treated 
the Apocalypse as a series of prophecies that were being fulfilled, 
the locusts that came out of the smoke (Rev. ix, 3) being 
“worldly prelates,” etc. On the other hand, the notes of Junius 
were futuristic in character. Wilson deals separately with the 
Apocalypse, “that mystical book,” and with the Song of 
Solomon, offering “ some light to the darkness of the book.” He 
also has a separate section on the Epistle to the Hebrews, “ more 
dark than the other writings of the N.T.” One instance will 
suffice: “Thy breasts are like two young roes” (Canticles). 
Wilson interprets this as the two Testaments “by which 
alone doctrine, and by none other, the Church doth bring 
forth and nourish children to God.” He considers this a better 
interpretation than that of the G.B., which likened the two 
breasts to knowledge and zeal. 


Occasionally, in this third edition, we come across a refer- 
ence to a translation in vogue before the A.V.; “ Jeshurun 
... thy heart is fat as brawne.” Here and there occurs 
a suggestion of good exegesis, such as Philippians ii, 16. 
The A.V. reads: “holding forth the word of life.” 
Wilson’s version was “holding out,” etc. While not 
rejecting the explanation of Erasmus that the text referred 
to a candlestick lifted up, he thinks Beza’s suggestion is better : 
“a sea-lantern set aloft in a high tower, to. shew the haven 
whither the passengers sail unto.” The 1655 and 1661 editions of 
the Dictionary were published under the editorship of Andrew 
Symson (D.N.B.) The title of the latter is “A Complete Christian 
Dictionary . . . begun by Mr. Thos. Wilson, Minister . . . at 
Canterbury; continued by Mr. John Bagwell; and now in this 
seventh edition very much enlarged by . . . Andrew Simson (sic), 
Minister of the Gospel”; London, 1661. This statement clears 
up the identity of the writer of a preface in the third edition, 
1622, signed J.B., and enables us to conclude that Bagwell was 
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responsible for that edition, a few months after Wilson’s death. 
The identity of Simson is not easy, as we have not been able to 
trace his name among the lists of the “ Ejected” period. We 
have, however, been able to link him up with a notable Scottish 
family, through a book printed for private circulation by the late 
W. J. Couper, D.D., entitled “ The Levitical Family of Simson,” 
pub. 1934. Dr. Couper is unable to explain Simson’s literary and 
ministerial activities in England, but states that he was the 
grandson of Andrew Simson of Dumbarton, and a son of 
Alexander Simson, a Scottish minister, who died in 1639. 
J.H.C. 


_17th CENTURY PRESBYTERIANISM IN DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


It is doubtful whether the part played by Devon and Cornwall 
in the development of 17th century Presbyterianism (and so of 
Nonconformity) in England has been fully realised and given its 


due significance. These two counties are really of very great 
importance to any student of this period for the following 
reasons, briefly summarised :— 


(1) It was from Devon that the largest number of ejections 
took place in 1660-1662, the total being 131, including 10 who 
afterwards conformed. ~ The only other county which came near 
it was Yorkshire with 127, even London and Westminster only 
totalling 79. Cornwall, with its 47 ejections, is just above the 
average. (Vide Matthews’ “Calamy Revised.” Intro. xii.) 


(2) There is more information about the ejections in Devon 
and Cornwall than any other part of the country, thanks to the 
zeal of Seth Ward, Bishop of Exeter, who cited some of the 
non-subscribers of his diocese into his court and pronounced 
sentence of deprivation on 57 of them. He appears to have been 
the only bishop to do this, and though these records do not cover 
all the ejections, the omissions are covered by the Institution 
Book, kept at the Bishop’s Registry. 

(3) These counties produced some outstanding men during 
this period of Church history, of whom the most prominent were 
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these : (1) Joseph Hall, Bishop of Exeter, 1627-1641, one of the 
King’s representatives at the Synod of Dort, conciliatory towards 
the Presbyterians, and in the Westminster Assembly maker of a 
moderate offer to them along the lines of “ Ussher’s Model”; 
(2) Francis Rous, M.P. for Truro, whose version of the Metrical 
Psalms was eventually accepted by the Church of Scotland; he 
served the Presbyterian interests of Devon and Cornwall well; 
(3) Thomas Ford, of Exeter Cathedral, a member of the West- 
minster Assembly; (4) George Hughes, of St. Andrew’s, 
Plymouth, the leading Presbyterian of the West Country, who 
drew up the “ Testimony” of 1648, and was prime agent in 
forming the Voluntary Association; (5) John Howe, of Great 
Torrington, outstanding among the ejected ministers as a 
preacher and writer. 

(4) Devon is of primary importance because its Voluntary 
Association of October, 1655, is the most elaborate of all in its 
design, and in the opinion of Dr. W. A. Shaw represents a purely 
Presbyterian Classis of the 1647 Parliamentary type. His opinion 
that it belongs to this earlier period, although the Association 
rules were only agreed to in 1655, is confirmed by the fact that 
Calamy gives evidence of the First Division at least carrying out 
the work of ordination more than a year before the formation of 
the purely Voluntary Association (‘‘ Continuation,” pp. 328-9). 
The country was divided into seven districts, and there were to 
be annual meetings at Exeter of the General Association (corres- 
ponding to a Provincial Assembly), the seven divisions were to 
meet quarterly, with sub-divisional meetings every six weeks. 
The minutes of these meetings of the General Association have 
been published by Mr. R. N. Worth in the “ Transactions of the 
Devonshire Association,” 1877 (pp. 279-288). There are no 
extant records of the separate divisions. These were centred 
upon the following places: Ashburton, Paignton and Totnes, 
Plymouth and Okehampton, [Ilfracombe and Holsworthy, 
Morchard Bishop, Exmouth, Tiverton. The full details of this 
interesting example of Presbyterianism are given in W. A. Shaw’s 
“ History of the English Church, 1640-1660” (Vol. ii, 446-451). 

Cornwall formed its Association in September, 1655, by 26 
ministers who met in Bodmin. Although the first published 
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records are dated from 17th October, 1658, these entries are 
obviously an account of what had already been done. This may 
mean that only the Bodmin Division had been meeting, and the 
other two only affiliated to it in 1658. These were the Eastern 
Association, comprising Boscastle and Looe, and the Western 
comprising St. Agnes and Veryan. (The minutes of the Bury 
Classis, pp. 175-188, Chetham Soc. New Series, Vol. xli.) 


(5) It was in Devon that one of the most critical controversies 
in Nonconformity arose. Before the Exeter Assembly of over 
100 Laymen and Ministers met in May, 1719, in theological 
debate over Trinitarianism and Unitarianism, the famous Salters’ 
Hall Synod in London had split over the question of subscribing 
to doctrinal articles in sending advice to the Exeter brethren. 
By the end of the debate in the Exeter Assembly the Trinitarians 
had withdrawn from it, and thus through Pierce, over whose 
views the controversy had started in Exeter, “the doctrine of 
Presbyterianism was turned into new channels, and it finally 
flowed into Unitarianism at the end of the century.” (Rev. J. 
Hay Colligan, “ Eighteenth Century Nonconformity,” p. 26.) 


There are other interesting events which can only be men- 
tioned in passing. The three years’ siege of Plymouth, where 
the stout-hearted Puritan citizens held the only city for Parlia- 
ment and affected the whole course of the Civil War; the division 
of Exeter Cathedral into two at a cost of £1,000 to allow the 
Presbyterians to worship in one half and the Independents in the 
other ; the foundation in Plymouth of a Church for the Presby- 
terians to worship in named “ Charles Church” after the King; 
these and other events which lack of space forbids us to mention, 
are some indication of the importance of Devon and Cornwall to 
the Church historian. 


J. T. GILLESPIE. 
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MANUSCRIPT HYMN. 


Miss Roxburgh has presented to the Society the autograph 
manuscript of James Montgomery’s hymn, “In the Hour of 
Trial.” It is headed “I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail 
not.—Luke xxii, 32”; and at the close are the words, “ Glasgow, 
Octr. 8th, 1841. With J. Montgomery’s best regards to Mrs. 
Playfair.” 

There are several small differences from the text as printed 
in the “ Church Hymnary ” :— 

v. 2, 1. 5: Call to my remembrance. 
: O’er the sacrifice. 
: Faith will drink the cup. 
: Through the mortal strife. 
: To immortal life. 





Reviews. 


=- 


“THE EVERYDAY WORK OF THE WESTMINSTER 
ASSEMBLY.” 
By S. W. Carruthers, M.D., Ph.D. pp. xii, 210. 12/6. 


By Tue Rev. Proressor Hucw Watt, D.D. 


The Westminster Assembly has been unfortunate in its 
centenaries. In 1843 the second fell on a time when men’s minds 
not only in Scotland, but far beyond its borders, were pre- 
occupied with the Disruption; in 1943 the all-pervading demands 
of the world-war prevented any adequate celebration of the third. 
Speeches, of course, were made, and articles written, but any- 
thing like a full-dress commemoration was debarred. It might 
almost have passed unnoticed in the clamour of these times but 
for the continued patient researches of Dr. S. W. Carruthers. 
His admirable pamphlet was noticed in the Journal last year, and 
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it falls to students of Presbyterian history this year to welcome 
and to assess his major work, presented in a form which it is a 
pleasure to handle in these days of overcrowded pages and 
vanishing margins. For the sheets have been printed across the 
Atlantic, and acknowledgment must be made to the Presbyterian 
Historical Society of America for their adoption of the work. 

Attention should first be drawn to its precise scope. Those 
Presbyterians who read its pages with a view to further light on 
the emergence of their own Subordinate Standards may find less 
help than they might have expected in view of Dr. Carruthers’ 
previous studies. But they cannot fail to learn much about the 
body that prepared them and its multifarious activities. No 
previous work brings out in such detail the relation of the 
Assembly to the English Parliament; its reluctance, if not its 
total inability, to deal with any matters not specifically committed 
to it by Lords or Commons; the practical problems it faced in 
staffing the Church that was to be; the divisions in minor matters 
that often intersected those on the larger issues. The official 
minutes and other first-hand accounts have been sifted for light 
on such problems as the procedure of the Assembly, for which 
most students rest content with Robert Baillie’s vivid picture, 
its devotional exercises and its responsibility for prayers in both 
Houses of Parliament, the special Fasts and Thanksgivings, the 
payment of the members—as planned and as carried out in prac- 
tice. One chapter is devoted to “ Personal Matters ” and the last 
one is a mixed bag headed “ Miscellaneous Items.” The extant 
evidence has thus been sorted into a series of neat bundles. 
Though the author has a keen eye for what is significant and 
interesting, the book is not racy or even easy reading. A further 
volume which he foreshadows in his Preface, dealing with the 
contemporary reactions and comments, gives greater promise of 
thrill. But it is competent work, and he does succeed in demon- 
strating that the Westminster Divines were, in the words of the 
dedication, “ also very human.” 

There is more than one disputed point which Dr. Carruthers 
has, I venture to predict, gone a long way towards settling con- 
clusively. Chief among these is as to the date on which the 
Assembly officially ceased to be. Conflicting dates have had their 
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adherents. The most plausible conjecture has seemed to many 
that it came to an end with the dissolution of the Long Parlia- 
ment, being technically only an advisory body of that Parliament, 
and automatically expiring with its parent. Dr. Carruthers 
demonstrates that it had been definitely dissolved by that parent 
before that date. It was on 26th October, 1649, that it was 
superseded by a new Committee “to examine ministers” (its 
sole remaining function), though it is not absolutely clear whether 
this new Committee was not simply the original Assembly 
“ purged.” The chapters on the Scottish General Assembly and 
on Relations with Foreign Churches demonstrate how grievously 
Westminster was crippled in its communications through the fact 
that it could not “ return anything in writing without the leave of 
Parliament.” Desire to avoid trouble in Parliament was even 
more potent than actual Parliamentary revision in making these 
official answers disappointingly general and non-committal. 

In a volume so solidly packed with particulars and the 
co-ordination of particulars there are singularly few slips, though 
one wonders why (p. 155) he should call White’s contribution to 
the discussion a new and telling point, in view of Lightfoot’s very 
similar argument earlier on the same page; and the reference to 
Kirby (p. 170) is more cryptic than it neéd be in view of the 
fact that the way in which the question arose is clear from an 
unquoted minute of the proceedings of the previous day; the 
very puzzling reference attached as authority for attributing an 
Aberdeen accent to Wallis (p. 172)—viz. (Cal. Rev.)—turns out 
to be to Matthews’ Calamy Revised, p. 507, and would therefore 
have been more intelligible in italics. 

Most of the standard works on aspects of the Westminster 
Assembly have been of Scottish or American provenance; it is, 
therefore, a special pleasure to acknowledge that, at this Ter- 
centenary, the lead has been taken up by an honoured scholar of 
the Church that can claim to be a lineal descendant of that which 
the Westminster Divines strove, not only to furnish with polity, 
doctrine and worship, but to set in working order as an instru- 
ment for the Christian good of England. How it functioned in 
doing so is the main theme of this detailed and scholarly study. 
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WARRINGTON ACADEMY: ITS HISTORY 
AND INFLUENCE. 


By H. McLacutan, M.A., D.D. 
(Printed for the Chetham Society, Manchester. 16/-) 


In the eighteenth century when the English Universities were 
closed to dissenters and education was largely in the hands of the 
established church, nonconformity somehow managed to survive 
and even maintained an educated ministry. It was the 
Academies for dissenters that made this possible. This book is 
the story of one of them, perhaps the most interesting Academy 
of all, in that it not only prepared men for the ministry, but also 
gave a commercial training. 

Dr. McLachlan gives us a glimpse of those times in this study. 
Though the Academy had a life of less than 30 years, many of its 
395 students, we are told, subsequently became famous and their 
names may be found in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
while doctorates were conferred on members of the staff by the 
Universities of Edinburgh, Aberdeen and Glasgow. 

When the College was opened in 1757, Dr. John Taylor, of 
Norwich—“ that very learned Presbyterian heresiarch,” Drysdale 
calls him—was installed as first tutor and principal. He died 
three years later, and so his influence was not as profound and 
lasting as that of John Aiken, John Seddon and William Enfield. 
Dr. McLachlan shows how men like these, who were content 
“to live in an obscure town, on scanty pittance,” kept noncon- 
formity alive and gave to old Warrington the proud title of “ The 
Athens of the North.” 

There was an enigmatic French tutor named Fautin La Tour, 
who may perhaps have been none other than “the infamous 
Marat, the associate of Robespierre.” The writer, however, 
thinks that the identification is still uncertain, and that “the 
verdict in the case must surely be—Not Proven.” The most 
interesting character of all is Joseph Priestley; the discoverer of 
oxygen was lecturing there from 1761-1767 in Languages and 
Belles Lettres! Incidentally, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, the Roman 
Catholic author, is a direct descendant of Priestley, the 
Unitarian. 
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Many of the old English Presbyterian Churches referred to 
fell to the Unitarians; the writer mentions, however, Risley and 
Whitehaven, and these, I take it, are the causes still known to 
us under the Presbyterian Church of England. 
G, E. SHEARER. 





RAMSAY MUIR 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND SOME ESSAYS. 


EpITED sy Stuart Hopcson. 
(Lund, Humphries, 1944; price 8/6). 


“ The influence of Ramsay Muir on his day and generation is 
not to be measured by the number of his published works— 
which are many—nor by the result of his efforts to revive and 
revitalise the Liberal Party—which was disappointingly small. 
His monument is in the hearts and minds of the young men and 
women in whom he was able to arouse a love for liberty of 


thought and action and an understanding of its political import- 
ance.” (Vide “A Liberal Philosopher”; Sir Walter Layton, 
p. 147.) - 

“ Absolute and unqualified freedom is the very breath of life 
for all the noblest forms of research. All the greatest discoveries 
which have revolutionised human life and thought have been 
made by men who have pursued knowledge in this spirit.” 
(Ramsay Muir; “ Liberalism and Industry”; quoted p. 141.) 

This slim and workmanlike volume, published this Spring, 
recalls the upbringing, the academic years, the attachments of a 
devoted home life and the conflicts of the political career of a son 
of Otterburn Manse, whose life was doubly hinged on personal 
loyalty and intellectual freedom. In it are joined 127 pages of 
an unpublished autobiography; and another hundred of tribute. 
Altogether it is a book for all the Manse—wives and daughters 
as well as the minister. For the sons of Presbyterianism have 
not all sat in the pulpit, and here is a compelling account of one 
of her great laymen, who was a Life Member of this Society, 
and only prevented by urgent political engagements each Autumn 
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from delivering one of the series of Annual Lectures, now inter- 
rupted by the war. 


Ramsay Muir spent his boyhood and the best years of his 
academic career in Liverpool. This book recounts in his eloquent 
words the building up of her University, from which he was 
eventually uprooted, and where most of his research and 
historical writings were done (see page 85). In 1913 he went as 
a “cold-weather visitor” to India to lecture in the Punjab, and 
wrote a delightful account of the country, about whose 18th 
Century history he knew so much, and which he was to re-visit 
as a member of the Commission on Calcutta University three 
years later. In the first autumn of the Great War, Muir 
returned to take up the Professorship of Modern History at 
Manchester, but although he served there with his usual intense 
loyalty, he never settled down, and on his return from India took 
up political and journalistic work. The last twenty years were 
occupied by his political writings and his contribution to the 
rebuilding of the Liberal idea into the fabric of modern 
Liberalism. Always—as this volume shows—rich in friendships, 
Ramsay Muir contributed his intellectual and oratorical gifts to 
party politics. Several times Parliamentary candidate, he sat as 
Member for Rochdale, 1923-4. But in the political world the 
scholar-historian was not wholly at ease. “ Against 600 egotists, 
you have no chance unless you fight for your own hand,” a 
friend, now a Minister, put it. Ramsay Muir at the time of his 
death was doing volunteer work for the Ministry of Information, 
and used his usual indefatigable energy beyond his available 
strength. 


Dr. Ernest Barker wrote at this time, words which he recalls 
here in the Essay, “ Balliol and After”: “ He gave the Liberal 
Party .... the last full measure of devotion, and he gave his own 
career as a willing offering to its service. He was a professor in 
politics and a politician among professors. This mixture made 
his essence, as he, by the fire of his conviction, made it a living 
unity.” 


L.W.K. 
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1844: A TALE OF FAITH AND COURAGE. 6d. 


This pamphlet by Dr. S. W. Carruthers, is issued by the 
Publishing Office of the Presbyterian Church of England to 
commemorate the centenary of the independent existence of this 
Church, and of the decisions then taken to establish a Foreign 
Mission, a Theological College, and a Home Mission organisa- 
tion. It ought to be widely read. 


WHAT IS THE CHRISTIAN FAITH? 9d. 


This is “a Study Outline for Congregations,” based on the 
subordinate standards of the Presbyterian Church of England, 
prepared by the Assembly’s Committee on Doctrine, Standards 
and Witness to the Faith. The plan of the studies presents in 
succession : 

(1) A straightforward statement of the subject under dis- 
cussion ; 

(2) What points the Westminster standards raise, and the 
answers they give; 

(3) Questions in which we ask ourselves how these answers 
affect our personal life, and whether we want to alter 
them in any way. 

This method of study should prove very valuable for all who 
are concerned to examine the present-day value and relevance of 
the Westminster Assembly standards. 
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Our Contemporaries. 


We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the following 
kindred publications, and regret that limits of space forbid any 
review of their interesting contents :— 

Records of the Scottish Church History Society; Vol. viii, 
Part II, 1943. 

Journal of the Historical Society of the Presbyterian Church 
of Wales; Vol. xxviii, Nos. 1—3, 1943; Vol. xxix, No. 
1, March, 1944. 

Fasti of the Irish Presbyterian Church; Parts v and vi. 

Fasti of the American Presbyterian Church; Belfast, 1943. 

Journal of the Presbyterian Historical Society of America; 
Vol. xxi, No. 1, March, 1943; Nos. 2 and 3, September, 
1943. 

Proceedings of the Wesley Historical Society; Vol. xxiv, 
Parts 1—4, 1943. (Part 2 is a Special Jubilee Number, 
the Society having been formed in 1893.) 
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Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HIsToRIcAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 

2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study 
of the history of Presbytery in England, and the collecting of 
manuscripts, books, portraits, paintings, and objects relating 
thereto. These shall become the property of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, and the Society shall act as custodian. 

3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested 
in its work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be cligible 
for election to the Council. The annual subscription shall be 
five shillings. Payment of three guineas constitutes the donor a 
Life Member. The ‘ Life’ subscription for a Society or Institu- 
tion shall be five guineas. 

4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Curator of Museum, Librarian, Deputy Librarian, and twelve 
Members. Five shall form a quorum. 

5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of 
Assembly, the General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law 
and Historical Documents Committee, shall be ex-officio members 
of the Council. 

6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of 
Assembly week. 

7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the 
Assembly through its Law and Historical Documents Com- 
mittee. 

8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting, by a two-thirds majority of the members present and 
voting. Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed 
change shall be given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to 
communicate the same to the members, at least ten days before 
the Meeting. 


PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 
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